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Difficulties  in  Educational  Research 

By  WALTER  S.  MONROE 

IF  you  have  kept  in  touch  with  periodical  literature  during 
the  past  three  or  four  years  you  are  aware  that  during  this 
period  educational  research  has  been  severely  criticized  by 
several  of  its  best  friends.  As  long  as  our  research  endeavors 
were  criticized  only  by  those  who  had  no  intimate  acquaintance 
with  scientific  investigations  in  the  field  of  education,  or  by  those 
whom  we  could  label  as  prejudiced  because  of  their  vested  in¬ 
terests  or  for  other  reasons,  we  could  ignore  what  was  being 
said  and  written.  Now  that  educational  research  is  being  criti¬ 
cized  by  persons  who  have  demonstrated  their  belief  in  it  as  a 
means  for  discovering  the  truth  about  educational  questions  and 
who  have  had  sufficient  research  experience  to  provide  a  basis 
for  competent  judgment,  we  can  no  longer  safely  ignore  the 
criticisms  that  are  being  made. 

As  the  title  of  this  paper  suggests,  it  is  my  purpose  to  call 
attention  to  certain  difficulties  encountered  in  educational  re¬ 
search.  In  view  of  the  numerous  texts  on  statistical  methods 
applied  to  the  field  of  education,  it  would  appear  that  no  in¬ 
vestigator  should  encounter  difficulty  in  locating  appropriate 
formula  for  treating  his  data.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  case.  Kelley  devotes  a  chapter  of  sixty-three  pages  in  Cross¬ 
roads  in  the  Mind  of  Man  “to  proving  certain  basic  propositions 
and  to  deriving  several  much-needed  formulae  for  probable 
errors.”  In  Part  I  of  the  Twenty-Seventh  Yearbook  Burks  and 
Kelley  comment  upon  the  “statistical  hazards  in  nature-nurture 
investigations.”  From  this  discussion  it  appears  that  such  in¬ 
vestigations  involve  a  number  of  “treacherous  pitfalls”  which 
can  be  avoided  only  by  workers  highly  trained  in  statistical 
methods  and  then  only  by  careful  and  critical  thinking  at  every 
step.  Lehman  and  Witty  have  asserted  that  “statistical  fallacies 
fill  the  pages  of  current  periodicals.”  Although  this  statement 
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probably  is  somewhat  stronger  than  the  facts  justify,  research 
workers  not  infrequently  do  employ  formulae  that  are  inappro¬ 
priate  or  make  unjustified  interpretations  of  statistical  constants. 

Research  workers  have  applied  formulae  for  calculating 
probable  errors  due  to  chance  in  sampling  to  collections  of  data 
that  are  not  random  samples,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  violated 
an  assumption  upon  which  these  formulae  are  based.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  when  comparing  the  gain  made  by  an  experimental 
group  with  that  made  by  a  control  group,  it  is  customary  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  probable  error  of  each  gain  by  using  the  formula 

PE  =  .6745_ii!-- 

or  by  using  this  formula  in  combination  with  the  one  for  the 
probable  error  of  a  difference.  This  formula  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  group  of  data  to  which  it  is  applied  is  a 
random  sample  of  the  population  defined  or  implied  in  the 
generalizations  made. 

The  pupils,  however,  used  in  an  experiment  seldom,  if 
ever,  are  chosen  by  a  process  of  random  sampling.  They  may 
be  representative  of  the  larger  population,  but  it  is  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  consider  them  a  random  sample.  Although  I  have  not 
made  an  analysis  of  educational  research  with  reference  to  this 
topic,  probably  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  calculation  of  what  is 
called  the  probable  error  due  to  sampling  violates  a  funda¬ 
mental  assumption  in  the  formula  used. 

Numerous  difficulties  are  encountered  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  coefficient  of  correlation.  This  index  of  the  re¬ 
lation  between  two  sets  of  paired  facts  was  used  first  in  the  fields 
of  biology,  economics,  and  sociology  j  the  procedure  developed  in 
these  fields  was  later  transferred  to  education  without  realizing 
that  in  education  many  of  the  problems  requiring  the  correlation 
technique  difiFer  significantly  from  those  in  biology,  economics, 
and  sociology.  In  these  fields  the  investigator  usually  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  ascertaining  whether  any  degree  of  relationship  exists 
between  one  set  of  paired  facts  and  those  of  a  second  set.  He  is 
seldom  interested  in  ascertaining  the  degree  of  perfection  of  a 
relationship  already  known  to  exist.  In  education  the  second 
type  of  question  is  the  more  frequent.  When  we  study  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  scores  yielded  by  a  given  intelligence  test  and 
the  grades  made  in  school  subjects,  we  are  not  concerned 
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whether  the  two  sets  of  paired  facts  are  related.  If  the  intelli¬ 
gence  test  is  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  and  the  group  of  pupils 
tested  is  not  unusual,  we  know  that  a  positive  relationship  exists 
and  that  it  is  relatively  high.  What  we  do  not  know  is  how 
nearly  the  relationship  approaches  perfection. 

Interpretation  of  a  coefficient  of  correlation  when  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  any  relation  between 
two  sets  of  paired  facts,  such  as  the  cost  of  living  and  the  aver¬ 
age  salary  of  elementary-school  teachers,  when  we  have  se¬ 
cured  data  from  a  random  sample  of  communities,  may  be 
accomplished  by  comparing  the  obtained  coefficient  of  correla¬ 
tion  with  its  probable  error  due  to  sampling.  If  the  coefficient 
of  correlation  is  greater  than  four  or  five  times  its  probable 
error  we  commonly  say  that  it  is  significant,  meaning  thereby 
that  the  chances  of  the  true  coefficient  of  correlation  being  zero 
or  having  the  opposite  sign  are  very  slight,  but  when  we  desire 
to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  perfection  of  the 
agreement  between  two  sets  of  paired  facts,  it  does  not  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  interpretation.  In  such  cases  it  means  very  little  to 
show  that  a  given  coefficient  of  correlation  sixty  or  one  hundred 
times  its  probable  error  is  due  to  sampling. 

Sometimes  a  coefficient  of  correlation  has  been  interpreted 
as  representing  the  per  cent  of  pairs  of  facts  in  which  there 
was  complete  agreement.  This  interpretation  is  not  justified. 
Many  persons  interpret  a  correlation  of  .50  as  representing  a 
degree  of  agreement  half-way  between  no  agreement  and  per¬ 
fect  agreement;  one  of  .75  as  representing  a  degree  of  agree¬ 
ment  three-fourths  of  the  way  between  no  agreement  and  per¬ 
fect  agreement.  This  interpretation  also  is  not  justified.  To 
calculate  a  coefficient  of  correlation  is  one  thing.  To  Interpret 
one  is  a  very  different  thing.  We  have  several  excellent  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  process  of  calculation,  and  a  number  of  ingeni¬ 
ous  short  cuts  have  been  devised,  but  no  one,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  has  written  an  adequate  account  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  coefficient  of  correlation. 

ONE  point  that  is  frequently  overlooked  is  that  the  demon¬ 
stration  of  a  relationship  between  two  sets  of  paired  facts 
does  not  prove  that  the  factor  represented  by  one  of  them  is  the 
cause  of  the  variations  in  the  other.  For  example,  if  unselected 
children  in  Grades  I  to  VIII  are  measured  for  strength  of  grip 
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and  reading  ability,  the  coefficient  of  correlation  between  these 
two  traits  will  be  positive  and  large  enough  to  be  statistically 
significant,  but  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  one  of  them  as  a  cause 
of  the  other  because  both  are  affected  by  a  common  cause, 
namely,  maturation. 

When  the  method  of  partial  correlation  is  applied,  we  face 
the  difficulty  of  determining  what  the  partialing  out  process  ac¬ 
complishes  in  a  particular  case.  When  there  are  only  three  fac¬ 
tors,  the  factor  partialed  out  or  held  constant  may  consist  of  the 
elements  common  to  the  other  two,  but  frequently  it  includes 
more  and  sometimes  less.  When  one  of  the  latter  conditions 
prevails,  too  much  or  too  little  is  partialed  out,  and  the  usual 
interpretation  of  the  resulting  partial  coefficient  is  not  justified. 
In  fact  to  interpret  a  partial  coefficient  is  impossible  until  we 
know  what  the  process  has  accomplished.  This  appears  to  be  a 
case  where  it  is  appropriate  to  observe  that  a  little  knowledge 
is  a  dangerous  thing. 

Statistical  procedures  are  impressive,  especially  the  more  in¬ 
tricate  ones  such  as  partial  correlation.  They  appear  to  bring  to 
educational  research  the  exactness  and  finality  that  we  associate 
with  mathematics,  but  the  application  of  statistical  procedures 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  results  are  based  on  certain  as¬ 
sumptions,  and  when  these  assumptions  are  not  satisfied,  the 
interpretation  is  subject  to  limitations  which  sometimes  are  of 
such  a  nature  that  no  meaningful  conclusion  is  justified.  When 
positive  conclusions  are  stated  after  elaborate  treatment  of  the 
data  and  without  proper  evidence  that  the  data  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  the  procedures  employed,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  remember  the  classification  of  those  who  indulge  in  state¬ 
ments  that  depart  from  the  truth — plain  liars,  damned  liars, 
and  statisticians. 

IN  our  research  we  are  seldom  interested  merely  in  the  partic¬ 
ular  data  with  which  we  work.  If  we  are  studying  the  relation 
between  ability  to  read  paragraphs  and  the  ability  to  solve  arith¬ 
metical  problems,  we  are  not  interested  in  this  relation  for  the 
particular  pupils  tested  as  much  as  we  are  interested  in  this  re¬ 
lationship  in  general.  In  other  words,  we  wish  to  generalize 
from  the  data  with  which  we  work.  When  we  attempt  to  do 
this,  we  encounter  the  difficulty  of  making  an  appropriate  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  non-representativeness  of  our  data.  I  have  already 
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called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  use  of  the  formula  for  cal¬ 
culating  the  probable  error  due  to  sampling  is  justified  only 
when  the  data  constitute  a  random  sample  of  the  larger  popula¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  which  we  desire  to  interpret  our  data.  A 
research  worker  may  of  course  use  the  formula  for  the  probable 
error  due  to  sampling  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  chances 
that  a  similar  study  would  yield  the  same  results.  To  use  the 
formula  for  this  purpose,  however,  is  rather  meaningless  unless 
we  can  specify  the  population  represented  by  the  original  group 
of  data  and,  of  course,  by  the  group  difiFering  from  it  only  by 
the  chance  of  selection.  In  general,  to  specify  this  population  is 
not  possible.  In  a  way  one  can,  of  course,  describe  it  as  the 
population  of  which  the  obtained  group  of  data  is  a  random 
sample,  but  obviously  such  a  description  is  a  mere  circumlocu¬ 
tion.  We  might  go  further  and  enumerate  the  observed  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  group  of  data  used  in  the  investigation  and 
say  that  the  population  is  the  one  having  the  same  characteristics 
within  the  limits  of  chance  variations,  but  this  procedure  does 
not  give  us  what  we  want  because  it  does  not  specify  how  nearly 
this  hypothetical  population  is  representative  of  the  actual 
population  in  our  schools  to  which  we  desire  to  apply  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  investigation  by  generalizing.  If,  perchance,  it  can 
be  demonstrated  that  the  group  of  obtained  data  is  representa¬ 
tive,  or  approximately  representative  of  this  actual  population, 
then  the  formula  for  probable  error  of  sampling  is  superfluous. 

Since  we  are  seldom  privileged  to  work  with  data  that  we 
know  to  be  either  a  representative  or  a  random  sample  of  the 
larger  population  to  which  we  desire  to  apply  our  conclusions, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  estimate  the  allowance  for  non-repre¬ 
sentativeness  or  to  refrain  from  generalizing  our  conclusions. 
In  a  recent  study  made  in  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 
University  of  Illinois,  a  return  post  card  was  sent  to  each  prin¬ 
cipal  officer  of  the  public  schools  in  Illinois  asking  whether  any 
summer  work  was  attempted  in  his  school.  A  reply  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  43  per  cent  of  the  schools.  Sixteen  per  cent  of  those 
replying  reported  summer  work  of  some  sort.  Does  this  repre¬ 
sent  the  proportion  of  schools  in  Illinois  which  have  summer 
work?  Probably  not,  because  it  is  likely  that  the  officials  reply¬ 
ing  do  not  constitute  a  random  sample  of  the  whole  number. 
Although  replying  to  this  inquiry  involved  a  minimum  of  labor, 
our  knowledge  of  human  nature  leads  us  to  the  belief  that  an 
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official  having  a  summer  school  would  be  more  likely  to  reply 
than  one  not  having  such  a  school.  Hence  we  should  conclude 
that  the  per  cent  of  Illinois  schools  offering  summer  work  is 
somewhat  less  than  i6  per  cent,  but  we  can  only  speculate  in 
regard  to  the  exact  figure.  A  second  questionnaire  was  sent  to 
those  reporting  summer  work  to  secure  information  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  instruction  offered.  Replies  were  received 
from  only  slightly  more  than  half  of  these  schools.  Again  in 
summarizing  the  data  collected,  it  is  impossible  to  know  how 
nearly  they  represent  practices  in  the  state  as  a  whole. 

This  illustration  is  probably  sufficient  to  make  clear  that  a 
difficult  problem  is  encountered  in  generalizing  from  the 
results  of  a  single  study  or  even  from  a  small  group  of  studies. 
If  the  research  worker  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  show 
that  his  data  constitute  a  random  sample  of  the  larger  popula¬ 
tion,  he  can  calculate  the  allowance  to  be  made  by  applying 
the  appropriate  formula.  This,  however,  is  seldom  the  case.  If 
he  is  able  to  present  circumstantial  evidence  to  show  that  his 
data  are  representative,  he  may  generalize  within  the  limits 
justified  by  his  evidence. 

Self-appraisal  seldom  engenders  enthusiasm,  and  this  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  educational 
research  probably  has  not  increased  your  confidence  in  research 
in  education.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  you  have  been  stimulated 
to  think  of  new  research  projects.  To  accomplish  these  results 
has  not  been  my  purpose.  Instead,  my  purpose  has  been  to  en¬ 
gender  a  more  critical  attitude  toward  educational  research  and 
a  determination  to  make  a  greater  effort  in  dealing  with  the 
difficulties  that  you  encounter  in  the  research  you  undertake. 
For  several  years  there  has  been  quantity  production  of  studies 
in  education  which  have  been  labeled  scientific.  This  came  as 
a  natural  result  of  the  high-pressure  salesmanship  methods  in¬ 
dulged  in  by  certain  leaders  in  the  field.  During  this  period  of 
quantity  production  a  number  of  valuable  contributions  have 
been  made,  and  the  idea  of  educational  research  has  been  sold 
generally  to  teachers  and  school  administrators.  These  are  not 
inconsiderable  accomplishments,  but  the  need  now  is  for  quality 
rather  than  quantity  in  educational  research,  and  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  aspects  of  the  present  situation  is  the  number  of 
critical  discussions  in  our  educational  periodicals.  rvoi.  ix,  No.  ii 


Historical  Research  in  Education 

By  H.  G.  GOOD 

IS  preparing  this  short  account  of  historical  method,  I  am 
not  writing  for  professed  historians,  since  they  do  not  need 
such  elementary  instruction,  but  chiefly  for  the  consumers 
of  history  and  the  young  students  in  this  field.  I  can  at  any 
rate  promise  that  those  who  will  read  with  attention  several  of 
the  chief  works  mentioned  in  my  footnotes  will  understand 
something  of  the  meaning  of  historical  method;  that  by  exam¬ 
ining  one  or  more  of  the  great  historical  reviews  which  will  also 
be  mentioned  they  may  become  familiar  with  some  five  exam¬ 
ples  of  scientific  care  and  candor  in  historical  work;  and  that  if 
they  will  use  the  bibliographies  which  are  found  in  these  sev¬ 
eral  publications  they  need  not  for  a  long  time  want  for  ma¬ 
terials  for  their  studies.  It  shall,  therefore,  be  a  main  function 
of  my  paper  to  direct  students  to  some  of  the  accepted  literature 
of  historical  criticism,  construction,  and  interpretation,  from 
Bernheim  on.^  This  is  a  somewhat  necessary  duty,  because 
many  who  have  read  a  great  deal  of  history  and  even  some 
writers  of  historical  papers  and  books  do  not  seem  to  know  the 
meaning  of  historical  method. 

The  consumers  of  history  are  of  two  numerous  classes:  one 
of  these  may  be  called  the  users  of  history  and  the  other  the 
mere  readers  of  history.  Both  classes  are  important  to  the  his¬ 
torian.  In  the  field  of  education  and  educational  research  the 
users  are  those  who  try  to  apply  historical  facts  and  conclusions 
in  the  study  of  their  problems.  These  frequently  assume  what 
they  wish  to  believe,  and  when  sufficiently  inexperienced  some¬ 
times  make  free  to  tell  us  about  the  “lessons”  of  history.  The 
application  of  history  to  practical  life,  however,  is  like  playing 
with  double-edged  tools  and  should  not  be  carelessly  under¬ 
taken.  To  be  safe  it  requires  not  only  a  knowledge  of  the  his¬ 
tory  that  is  to  be  applied  but  also  an  understanding  of  the 
method  by  which  sources  are  tested  and  worked  up  into  history. 
Every  form  of  social  life  including  education  is  the  result  of 
historical  forces,  but  some  educational  reformers  are  the  victims 

Bernheim,  Ernst.  Lehrbuch  der  Historischen  Methode  und  der  Geschicktsphiloso- 
phie,  mit  Nachweise  der  uiichtigsten  Quellen  und  Hilfsmittel  zum  Studium  der  Geschichte. 
4th  rev.  ed.  Leipzig:  Duncker  and  Humbolt,  1903.  (6th  ed.,  1914).  All  who  study 
historical  method  are  indebted  to  this  work,  as  well  those  who  do  not  consult  it  as 
those  who  do,  for  it  has  influenced,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  writers  on  the  subject. 
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of  their  inability  to  apply  scientific  tests  to  historical  statements 
and  beliefs.  It  will  be  safe  to  take  Rousseau  for  an  example, 
both  because  he  has  been  long  since  dead  and  because  he  is  such 
a  patent  example  of  those  whose  views  of  the  history  of  man¬ 
kind  were  obtained  by  uncritical  methods  and  so  used  that  the 
results  were  fatal  to  the  truth  of  their  theories  of  education. 

'  I  'he  readers  of  history  are  more  numerous  than  the  users 

and  probably  not  more  critical.  History  of  the  popular 
sort,  like  science  of  the  same  sort,  is  often  so  well  written  that 
it  may  be  read  with  little  effort.  The  writers  gloss  over  the 
difficulties  which  they  cannot  solve,  tear  down  the  scaffolding 
of  their  construction,  and  remove  all  the  source  ma'terials  to  an 
appendix  or  leave  them  in  the  library.  A  somewhat  similar 
remark  applies  to  much  of  the  elementary  teaching  of  history 
in  schools  and  colleges.  The  student  regards  his  textbooks  and 
“outside  reading”  as  authorities  j  and  the  teacher  too  often  per¬ 
mits  him  to  regard  them  so.  But,  in  general,  historical  state¬ 
ments  are  not  demonstrably  true  or  false;  they  are  only  more 
or  less  credible.  To  determine  how  credible  a  given  statement 
may  be  the  reader  must  know  how  it  was  arrived  at.  This  pro¬ 
cess  when  critically  carried  out  is  what  we  call  historical  method 
and  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  reader’s  criticism  is  to  arrive 
at  the  most  credible  statement  of  the  facts  which  he  is  consid¬ 
ering.  Ultimately,  however,  readers  also  help  to  determine 
the  general  level  of  historical  writing.  Thus  the  writers  of  a 
well-known  work  on  historical  criticism  say: 

Towards  the  end  of  the  second  empire  there  was  no  enlightened  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  historical  work.  Bad  books  of  historical  erudition  were 
published  with  impunity,  and  sometimes  even  procured  undeserved  rewards  for 
their  authors.  It  was  then  that  the  founders  of  the  Revue  critique  d'histoire  et 
de  literature  undertook  to  combat  a  state  of  things  which  they  rightly  deemed 
demoralizing.  With  this  object  they  administered  public  chastisement  to  those 
scholars  who  showed  lack  of  conscience  or  method.  .  .  .  Bad  workers  hence¬ 
forth  received  no  quarter,  and  though  the  Revue  did  not  exert  any  great 
influence  on  the  public  at  large,  its  police-operations  covered  a  wide  enough 
radius  to  impress  most  of  those  concerned  with  the  necessity  of  sincerity  and 
respect  for  method.* 

Other  nations  followed  the  leadership  of  France  in  this 
matter.  It  is  now  possible  for  readers  and  purchasers  of  his- 

■  Langlols,  Ch.  V.,  and  Seignobos,  Ch.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  History.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  G.  G.  Berry.  London:  Duckworth  and  Company,  1925.  pp.  137-38. 
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torical  books  to  learn  beforehand  from  the  critical  reviews®  what 
the  scientific  value  of  such  books  is.  There  are  still  many  care¬ 
less  and  sentimental  writers  of  history.  A  more  vigorous  and 
widespread  demand  for  scientific  history  will  decrease  their 
number.  In  creating  this  demand  every  reader  has  a  part  and 
an  obligation. 

One  further  preliminary  remark  may  be  ventured.  The 
history  of  education  is  history,  having  the  same  ends,  accepting 
the  same  standards,  using  like  materials,  and  employing  the 
same  critical  and  constructive  processes.  It  is  like  the  history  of 
war  or  of  French  diplomacy  in  every  respect  except  in  the  por¬ 
tion  of  human  affairs  which  it  selects  for  study. 

History  differs  from  the  natural  sciences  in  that  it  is  not 
based  upon  experiment.  It  is  based  upon  reports  of  obser¬ 
vations  which  can  never  be  repeated  because  the  reported  events 
can  never  recur,  although  similar  events  may  happen.  The 
historian  studies  reports  of  events.  The  chief  exception  to  this 
statement,  if  we  exclude  geographical  factors,  is  the  case  of 
physical  objects  fashioned  by  man  or  used  by  him.  Tradition 
is  only  apparently  an  exception  since,  although  it  may  furnish 
the  basis  for  a  historical  document,  it  is  hardly  material  for  his¬ 
tory  until  it  is  reduced  to  written  form.  Reports  of  events  are 
called  documents j  physical  objects  that  have  historical  value 
are  called  remains  or  relics  j  and  documents  and  remains  com¬ 
prise  the  materials  with  which  the  historian  works. 

In  the  history  of  education  remains  are  numerous  and  of 
great  variety,  but  they  have  never  received  the  attention  that 
they  deserve.  School  buildings  and  their  furnishings  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  such  remains.  Photographs  of  such  objects  or  of 
children,  of  teachers  and  parents  engaged  in  educational  activi¬ 
ties  are  almost  equivalent  to  remains — almost,  because  it  is  easy 
to  retouch  negatives  and  because  the  photograph  involves  the 
intention  of  the  photographer.  Photographs  usually  present 
only  one  view  of  an  object  and  do  not  accurately  show  rela- 

^  Revue  critique  d’histoire  et  de  literature.  Paris,  1867  S.  Established  “to  enforce 
respect  for  method,  to  execute  justice  upon  bad  books,  to  check  misdirected  and  superfluous 
work.” 

Jahresberichte  der  Geschichtsivissenschaft.  Berlin,  1880  &. 

English  Historical  Review.  London,  1886  ff. 

American  Historical  Review.  New  York,  1895  ff. 

Mitteilungen  der  Gesellschaft  fur  Deutsche  Emiehungs-  und  Schulgeschichte.  Berlin, 
1891-1911;  and  continued  as,  Zeitschrift  fur  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  und  des  Unter- 
richts.  Berlin,  1911-25. 
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tions  of  space.  These  remarks  do  not,  however,  apply  to  photo¬ 
graphs  of  documents.  In  connection  with  the  art  of  printing, 
photography  is  able  to  supply  in  any  number,  exact  copies  of 
rare  historical  documents,  exact  not  only  in  regard  to  language 
but  also  in  regard  to  the  actual  form.  For  most  purposes  such 
copies  are  equal  in  value  to  the  original  itself.^  Forms  of  di¬ 
plomas,  attendance,  and  other  record  forms,  certificates,  and 
other  similar  blanks  are  remains  until  they  are  filled  outj  and 
then,  in  respect  to  these  additions,  they  become  documents.  The 
various  physical  devices  of  the  school,  for  teaching,  for  punish¬ 
ment,  for  exercise,  or  the  maintenance  of  health,  are  remains. 
The  monitorial,  industrial,  and  Montessori  schools,  the  schools 
for  the  blind,  the  kindergarten,  and  like  institutions  have  used 
a  great  variety  of  equipment}  and  this  material  reveals  a  good 
deal  of  the  nature  of  the  educational  processes  employed  in 
them.  Museums  should  collect  such  materials  and  arrange 
them  that  they  may  be  studied.® 

The  textbooks  of  the  past  are  doubtless  the  most  valuable 
of  all  educational  remains.  And  textbooks  are  sometimes 
collected  and  preserved  in  the  larger  libraries.  The  Library  of 
Congress,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  some  of  the  large  uni¬ 
versity  libraries  have  extensive  textbook  collections.  A  well- 
known  private  collection  is  the  one  brought  together  by  G.  A. 
Plimpton  of  New  York  City.  Such  collections  are  of  the  utmost 
importance  for  the  history  of  education.  A  history  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  reading,  for  example,  could  be  written  only  after  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  materials  used  in  such  instruction.  Along  with 
the  printed  textbooks  we  should  classify  the  manuscript  exer¬ 
cise  books  that  were  made  by  the  pupils.®  Interesting  studies 
of  the  filiation  or  lines  of  descent  of  such  manuscripts  could  be 
made  from  a  collection  of  them.  A  little  of  this  is  done  in  the 
work  by  Miss  Simons  which  has  just  been  cited,  but  her  collec- 

*  The  photographs,  recently  taken  and  privately  circulated  by  R.  H.  Eckelberry,  of  a 
century-old  log  schoolhouse  at  Summerfield,  Ohio,  and  of  a  teacher’s  contract  of  about 
the  same  date  are  examples  of  both  of  these  uses  of  the  photographer’s  art. 

“  Warncke,  J.  “Mittelalterliche  Schulgerate  im  Museum  zu  Lubeck,”  Zeitschrift  fur 
Gesch.  d.  Erzieh.  u.  d.  Unterrichts,  Berlin,  II  (1912),  pp.  227-50  (with  plates  showing 
Inkwells,  wax  tablets,  instruments  of  punishment,  etc.)  See  also  L.  F.  Anderson, 
“The  Archaeologist’s  Contribution  to  Our  Knowledge  of  Greek  School  Life,”  Education, 
XLVI  (1926),  pp.  375-79. 

*  Simons,  L.  G.  Introduction  of  Algebra  into  American  Schools  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Washington,  D.  C. :  Government  Printing  Office,  1924.  (Bureau  of  Education 
Bulletin,  1924,  No.  18)  This  pamphlet  gives  descriptions  of  several  manuscript  algebras 
and  reproductions  of  a  number  of  specimen  pages  from  them. 
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tion  of  related  manuscripts  was  very  small.  Ciphering  books 
dating  from  the  time  when  printed  arithmetic  textbooks  w'ere 
not  yet  available  on  the  frontier  are  scattered  up  and  down  the 
country  and  should  be  collected.  The  author  of  a  book  on  the 
teaching  of  composition  in  France  made  a  collection  of  exercises 
fresh  from  the  schools  as  the  basis  of  portions  of  his  account.’ 
Pupils’  maps  and  drawings  belong  to  the  same  class.  It  will 
be  clear  to  the  reader  that  all  of  these  are  remains  and  not  docu¬ 
ments  because  their  historical  value  consists  not  in  what  they 
say  about  their  own  proper  subjects  but  wholly  in  what  they  in¬ 
advertently  reveal  about  the  pupils,  the  teaching,  and  the 
schools  which  produce  them. 

Not  all  remains  of  this  class  are  produced  in  the  school. 
Because  the  history  of  education  is  frequently  concerned  with 
opinions,  states  of  mind,  or  degrees  of  skill,  that  is,  with  the  edu¬ 
cational  level  attained  by  a  community  at  a  given  time,  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  all  kinds  of  written  materials  may  be  used  as  direct 
evidence  of  the  state  of  education  when  and  where  they  were 
produced.  The  state  of  culture  in  eighteenth-century  New 
England  may  be  studied  in  the  newspapers,  in  the  letters,  di¬ 
aries  and  other  personal  materials,  and  in  the  town  minutes  and 
other  official  documents.  There  one  may  learn  whether  the 
people  of  that  time  and  place  could  spell,  could  write  gram¬ 
matically,  knew  English  literature,  were  superstitious,  and  so 
on  indefinitely,  not  by  finding  out  what  they  say  about  them¬ 
selves  in  regard  to  these  traits  but  by  observing  what  they  re¬ 
veal  about  themselves.  To  give  just  one  definite  example,  one 
may,  by  studying  printed  documents  which  are  found  in  many 
libraries,  determine  how  regular  and  conventional  the  spelling 
of  the  founders  of  Yale  College  was.®  And  the  answer  does 
not  depend  at  all  upon  report  but  only  upon  observations  which 
can  be  repeated  and  checked  by  any  one. 

Historical  documents  when  they  are  used  to  learn  what 
has  been  deliberately  recorded  in  them  include  every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  written  about  the  past.  They  may  be  vari¬ 
ously  grouped  into  classes,  the  particular  classification  depend¬ 
ing  upon  its  purpose.  None  of  the  usual  classifications  is  very 

’’  Brown,  R.  W.  Hoto  the  Trench  Boy  Learns  to  Write.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts: 
Harvard  University  Press,  191 S.  260  pp. 

“  Dexter,  F.  B.,  Editor.  A  Documentary  History  of  Yale  University  under  the  Orig¬ 
inal  Charter  of  the  Collegiate  School  of  Connecticut,  1701-1745.  New  Haven,  Connecti¬ 
cut:  Yale  University  Press,  1916.  382  pp. 
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successful  in  indicating  the  historical  values  of  the  materials 
which  they  include.  It  is  not,  for  example,  true  that  official 
documents  are,  in  general,  more  trustworthy  than  unofficial 
documents.  War  dispatches  are  notoriously  unreliable.  Many 
official  documents  are  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  the 
reader  j  and  many  others,  ostensibly  official,  such  as  charters, 
are  forgeries.  In  spite  of  the  defects  of  every  classification 
known  to  the  writer  some  classification  is  useful  as  a  means  of 
indicating  something  of  the  variety  of  source  materials.  Re¬ 
membering  this  restricted  purpose  and  disclaiming  any  attempt 
at  completeness,  we  may  say  documents  may  be  classified  into: 

I.  Legislative  acts  as  constitutions,  laws,  charters 

II.  Court  decisions 

III.  Executive  and  other  official  records 

A.  Proceedings  of  administrative  officers  and  bodies 

1.  Minutes  of  boards  of  education 

2.  Reports  and  orders  of  principals,  superintendents,  presidents 

3.  Reports  of  committees  Including  recommendations  for  executive  action 

4.  Systems  of  student  records,  salary  lists,  etc. 

B.  Proceedings  of  deliberative  bodies,  such  as  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion,  the  North  Central  Association,  etc. 

C.  Reports  of  commissions;  for  example,  “School  Inquiry” 

D.  Reports  of  school  surveys  and  of  official  observers;  for  example.  Cousin 

E.  Courses  of  study 

F.  Catalogues,  prospectuses,  advertisements 

IV.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  ^ 

A.  Articles 

B.  News  notices 

C.  Advertisements 

V.  Personal  materials 

A.  Autobiographies,  memoirs,  reminiscences,  and  biographies 

B.  Annals  and  histories  written  by  actors  in  the  events  narrated 

C.  Letters 

D.  Legal  instruments  executed  by  individuals  in  a  personal  capacity,  contracts, 
wills,  and  deeds 

E.  Legal  instruments  conferring  powers  upon  Individuals;  for  example,  certificates 

F.  Lecture  notes 

VI.  Literary  materials,  as  the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens  or  Edward  Eggleston.  (All 
literature  has  a  potential  use  in  the  history  of  education.  A  great  amount  of  such 
material  is  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Early  English  Text  Society  and  simi¬ 
lar  bodies.)* 

'  I  'he  first  question  that  the  historian  puts  to  a  document  or 
a  remains  is,  quite  appropriately,  the  demand  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  its  own  history:  How  did  it  originate  and  what  has 
happened  to  it  since?  This  is  the  question  of  genuineness j  and 
the  attempt  to  answer  it  is  called  external  criticism  or  some¬ 
times  too  broadly,  historical  criticism.  In  the  long  process  of 
finding  ways  to  answer  this  question  in  regard  to  all  kinds  of 

*  See  a  somewhat  similar  table  in  J.  M.  Vincent.  Historical  Research,  An  Outline 
of  Theory  and  Practice.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company,  Reprinted  1929.  p.  18. 
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materials,  men  have  developed  a  great  many  technical  processes. 
Some  of  these  will  be  illustrated  or  mentioned  later.  The  an¬ 
swers  to  the  question  of  genuineness,  when  answers  are  possible, 
have  much  of  the  objective  character  that  distinguishes  the  con¬ 
clusions  of  natural  science.  Not  every  forgery  can  be  proved,^® 
nor  can  every  manuscript  be  traced  step  by  step  in  its  history; 
but  when  a  forgery,  an  interpolation,  or  the  descent  of  a  manu¬ 
script  is  definitely  made  out,  the  result  is  as  certain  as  the 
chemist’s  conclusion  that  water  contains  hydrogen.  It  is  to  this 
part  of  historical  work  that  the  phrase,  the  science  of  history,  is 
sometimes  applied;  but  it  is  not  the  achievement  of  a  single 
science  but  of  many  sciences  working  together. 

So  great  is  the  range,  variety,  and  intricacy  of  the  problems 
of  genuineness  that  no  man  can  become  competent  in  all  of 
them.  We  name  a  few  of  these  types  of  investigations.  Epi¬ 
graphy  is  the  study  of  inscriptions  and  the  art  of  deciphering 
them.  Diplomatics  is  the  science  of  charters  and  diplomas 
and  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  practices  of  chanceries  and  of 
the  forms  used  in  them.”  Paleography  is  the  study  of  writ¬ 
ing,  which  has  a  history  all  its  own.  The  handwriting  of  a 
given  scriptorium  is  usually  quite  characteristic.  Besides,  hand¬ 
writing  varies  from  age  to  age  so  that  it  alone  is  often  quite 
competent  to  locate  a  manuscript  in  time.”  Philology  in  all  its 
branches  is  of  the  greatest  use  in  determining  date  and  authen¬ 
ticity.  To  give  some  very  elementary  examples,  the  word 
“choose”  was  in  the  eighteenth  century  frequently  spelled 
“chuse”;  “clothes”  was  spelled  “cloathes”;  “entire,”  “intire”; 
and  so  on.  The  young  poet,  Chatterton,  it  seems,  first  wrote 
out  his  verses  in  the  English  of  his  own  day;  but  wishing  to 
represent  them  as  a  “historical  find,”  he  then  proceeded  to  give 
them  an  antique  air  by  substituting  ancient  words  for  modern 
ones.  Not  knowing  the  older  language  at  first  hand  he  re¬ 
sorted  to  Kersey’s  dictionary  for  these  older  words.  Kersey, 
however,  had  made  numerous  mistakes,  and  when  Chatterton 

'“Wright,  W.  Addis.  “The  Squire  Papers,”  English  Historical  Revietf,  I  (1886), 
pp.  311-48.  These  papers,  if  deception  there  was,  deceived  Carlyle. 

"  Hall,  Hubert.  Studies  in  English  Official  Historical  Documents.  Cambridge: 
University  Press,  1908.  404  pp.  Part  I  deals  with  archives.  Part  II  treats  of  diplomatics, 
and  Part  III  of  paleography.  Technical. 

'“Thompson,  E.  M.  An  Introduction  in  Greek  and  Latin  Paleography.  Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1912.  600  pp.  Many  illustrations.  Traces  the  development  of  Greek 
handwriting  from  its  beginnings  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  the  case  of  the 
literary  hands  and  to  the  end  of  the  eighth  for  the  cursive.  Latin  handwriting  is  traced 
through  the  Middle  Ages.  A  brief  introduction  to  modern  script  is  found  in  Hall,  op.  cit. 
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ignorantly  copied  these,  he  betrayed  both  the  source  of  his 
archaic  vocabulary  and  the  fact  of  his  forgery.^  Archaeology, 
anthropology,  and  prehistory  in  general  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  upon  the  study  of  history;  and  the  first  of  these  might 
almost  be  called  the  science  of  remains.^  These  will  be  men¬ 
tioned  again  when  we  come  to  discuss  historical  interpretation. 
Folklore  is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  civilization.*®  Chem¬ 
istry  and  the  paper-maker’s  art  may  be  able  to  say,  and  have 
often  said,  that  a  given  document,  written  on  wood-pulp,  for 
example,  and  with  a  particular  ink,  cannot  be  older  than  the 
definite  date  when  these  materials  were  first  manufactured. 
Coins  and  medals  are  often  of  great  historical  value.***  Indeed, 
there  is  no  field  or  item  of  human  knowledge  that  may  not  be 
called  upon  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  the  genuineness  of 
some  particular  document  or  remain. 

Neither  documents  nor  remains,  of  course,  can  be 
trusted  for  genuineness.  But  before  we  give  an  example 
of  this  method,  it  must  be  noted  that  the  detection  of  forgery 
is  not  the  chief  business  or  the  end  of  external  criticism.  The 
finding  of  authentice  and  trustworthy  material  is  that  end.  If  a 
document  is  true  and  credible  and  important,  it  is  to  be  used. 
The  end  of  historical  criticism  is  history,  not  the  exposure  of 
liars  or  dupes.  Young  students  sometimes  become  hypercritic¬ 
al,  seeking  only  to  detect  flaws.  These  where  they  actually 
exist  should  be  detected  but  only  that  the  truth  may  be  found. 

Now  for  a  simple  example  of  how  forgeries  may  some¬ 
times  be  proved.  The  French  revolutionary  period  gave  rise 
to  many  forged  documents.  A  late  example  of  this  crop  is 
The  Journal  of  a  Spy  in  Paris  during  the  Reign  of  T error y 
which  purports  to  have  been  written,  day  by  day,  in  1794  by 
Raoul  Hesdin,  and  which  was  published  at  London,  in  1895 
by  John  Murray.  The  methods  by  which  this  document  were 

'"Marshall,  R.  L.  The  Historical  Criticism  of  Documents.  London:  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  1920.  p.  26. 

Burkitt,  M.  C.  Prehistory,  A  Study  of  Early  Culture  in  Europe  and  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Basin.  Cambridge:  University  Press,  1921.  438  pp. 

DeMorgan,  Jacques.  Prehistoric  Man,  A  General  Outline  of  Prehistory.  New 
York:  A.  A.  Knopf,  192S.  304  pp. 

Munro,  Robert.  Paleolithic  Man  and  Terramara  Settlements  in  Europe.  Edin¬ 
burgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd,  1912.  507  pp. 

Gomme,  G.  L.  Folklore  as  a  Historical  Science.  London:  Methuen  and  Com¬ 
pany,  1908.  371  pp. 

'"Gardner,  Percy.  A  History  of  Ancient  Coinage,  700-300  B.  C.  Oxford:  Claren¬ 
don  Press,  1918.  463  pp. 
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proved  to  be  a  forgery  furnish  a  simple  introduction  to  external 
criticism,'^  They  will  be  briefly  described. 

The  critic  of  this  Journal  calls  attention  to  the  incomplete 
and  suspicious  history  of  the  document.  Purporting  to  have 
been  written  in  1794,  it  was  published  in  1895  without  any  clear 
account  of  its  century-long  resting  place,  of  the  finding  of  it, 
or  of  its  discoverer.  It  was  published  on  the  authority  of  an 
editor  who  refused  to  reveal  his  identity,  or  to  submit  the  orig¬ 
inal  manuscript  to  scrutiny.  Both  of  these  are  in  themselves 
suspicious  circumstances.  The  latter  is  especially  so  because  in 
a  copy  one  cannot  study  the  handwriting  of  the  original  author, 
nor  the  composition  of  the  ink,  nor  the  age,  water-mark,  or  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  paper  used  by  him.  The  critic  pointed  out  that 
Raoul  Hesdin,  reputedly  the  pseudonym  of  an  Englishman 
who  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  English  government,  could  not 
be  identified  with  any  of  the  actual,  known  spies  of  the  time, 
and  that  his  activities  could  not  be  harmonized  with  the  ex¬ 
pected  activities  of  a  paid  spy,  especially  the  fact,  as  appears 
from  the  Journal,  that  he  did  not  frequent  the  Convention  or 
the  Jacobin  Club.  The  information  in  the  Journal,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted  by  the  editor,  was  “neither  very  new  nor  very  impor¬ 
tant.”  Now  it  is  just  such  known  or  unimportant  material  that 
it  is  safest  to  include  in  a  forged  document.  The  more  startling 
and  far-reaching  the  facts  included,  the  more  difficult  to  make 
them  square  with  what  is  already  well  established.  Finally,  it 
was  noticed  that  the  style  of  the  unknown  editor’s  letters  of 
defense  was  similar  to  that  of  the  document  defended,  and  that 
the  style  of  the  latter  was  very  unlike  the  language  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  All  of  this  when  assembled  makes  a  very’ 
strong  prima  facie  case  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Journal, 
but  not  a  conclusive  one. 

The  conclusive  evidence  is  contained  in  the  actual  statements 
i>f  the  document  itself.  It  is  claimed  to  be  an  actual  journal, 
not  a  volume  of  recollections,  but  a  day  by  day  record.  “If 
then,”  as  the  critic  puts  the  matter,  “it  can  be  shown,  even  in  a 
single  instance,  that  the  diarist  refers  under  any  date  to  an 
event  that  had  not  then  taken  place,  it  is  proof  positive  that 
the  book  is  not  what  the  (anonymous)  ‘editor’  seeks  to  repre- 

Pollard,  A.  F.  A  review  of  The  Journal  of  a  Spy,  etc.,  as  given.  English  His¬ 
torical  Review,  II  (1896),  pp.  593-97. 
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sent  it.”  Many  such  cases  were  actually  found  in  the  Journal, 
antedating  the  events  which  they  recorded  by  days  and  even 
months;  so,  to  give  one  example  only,  the  Journal  under  date 
of  May  27  refers  to  the  trial  of  Rousselin,  which  did  not  take 
place  until  July  15  to  20.  Such  evidence  when  presented  in 
detail  and  with  complete  citations  convinced  every  one  that  T he 
Journal  of  a  Spy  was  a  fabrication. 

An  example  of  the  same  kind  from  the  history  of  education 
is  the  forged  autobiography  of  Walafrid  Strabo  (409  ca. 
-449),^®  which  was  first  published  in  the  J ahresherichte  uher 
die  Erziehungsanstalt  des  Benedictiner — Stifles  Maria — 
Einsiedeln  for  1856-57.  It  has  been  frequently  copied;  in  full 
and  without  question  by  Karl  Schmidt  in  his  Geschichte  der 
Padagogik;^^  and  in  part  and  with  some  apparent  suspicion  by 
Paul  Monroe.*“  Wattenbach*^  thinks  the  document  dates  from 
the  twelfth  century.  In  fact  it  is  a  creation  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Like  other  forgeries  it  contains  much  true  material. 

External  criticism  deals  only  occasionally  with  forgery  but 
constantly  with  authorship,  time,  and  the  filiation  of  docu¬ 
ments,  that  is,  with  their  dependence  upon  each  other,  with  in¬ 
terpolation  and  borrowing.  Two  illustrations  must  suffice. 
Washington’s  “Farewell  Address”  contains  this  passage;  “Pro¬ 
mote  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for 
the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.”*^  These  two  sen¬ 
tences,  sometimes  quoted  in  textbooks  of  the  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  are  not  the  words  of  Washington  but  of  Alexander  Hamil¬ 
ton,*®  and  they  do  not  say  what  Washington  intended  to  say 
about  education  in  the  “Farewell  Address.”  The  second  ex¬ 
ample  follows;  “A  Contemporary  Account  of  Horace  Mann’s 
Reply  to  the  Boston  Teachers”  has  this  sentence;  “Though  he 
dislikes  the  use  of  the  rod  for  children,  he  evidently  has  no 

My  attention  was  called  to  this  by  Professor  L.  F.  Anderson. 

Third  edition,  4  vols.  Cothen,  II,  pp.  199-214. 

Thomas  Platter  and  the  Educational  Renaissance  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1904.  pp.  6-9.  Monroe  makes  the  unaccountable 
remark  that  Strabo  is  “ostensibly  of  the  early  ninth  century,  but  in  reality  now  thought 
to  be  more  than  a  century  later!” 

Deutschland’s  Geschichtsquellen  im  Mittelalter.  2  vols.,  Berlin:  Wilhelm  Hertz, 
1893.  I,  p.  279  on. 

Ford,  W.  C.,  editor.  The  Writings  of  George  Washington.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam  and  Company,  1892.  XIII,  p.  309. 

Ford,  op.  cit.,  XIII,  pp.  266-69. 
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objection  to  whipping  schoolmasters,  and  in  this  case,  he  has 
certainly  plied  the  birch  with  remarkable  dexterity  and  strength 
of  arm.”**  When  B.  A.  Hinshale  came  to  write  his  account  of 
this  incident  in  our  history,*®  he  incorporated  this  sentence  in  it, 
changing  only  the  tenses  of  the  verbs  and  giving  the  citation  to 
the  North  American  Review.  Then  Professor  Cubberley, 
treating  this  controversy  between  Mann  and  the  Boston 
masters  wrote  in  a  textbook,  without  quotation  marks  or  citation, 
as  follows:  “Though  he  objected  to  severe  punishment  for 
children,  he  apparently  had  no  objection  to  giving  a  sound  drub¬ 
bing  to  a  body  of  schoolmasters.”*®  Now  the  point  both  of 
this  illustration  and  the  one  from  the  “Farewell  Address”  is 
that  one  cannot  safely  argue  from  the  inclusion  of  language  in 
a  document  that  it  was  originally  written  by  the  immediate  au¬ 
thor.  Perhaps  not  many  official  documents  are  couched  wholly 
in  the  language  of  these  reputed  framers  or  embody  their  ideas 
only.  Borrowed  matter  is  introduced  in  many  sorts  of  ways  for 
various  purposes  and  is  treated  with  various  degrees  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  historical  investigation  analyzes  the  documents, 
statement  by  statement,  in  the  effort  to  determine  authenticity 
and  credibility. 

;  With  such  examples  as  mere  illustrations  and  remembering 

^  that  an  extended  discussion  is  not  possible  within  our  space 

t;  limits,  we  may  now  summarize  by  naming  the  main  questions 

'  which  external  criticism  tries  to  answer.  It  is,  however,  to  be 

t  noted  that  these  questions  are  not  usually  solved  separately,  for 

[  the  solution  of  one  generally  throws  light  upon  the  others.  The 

'  chief  problems  of  external  criticism  are:*^ 

6 

1 .  Who  was  the  author,  not  merely  what  was  his  name  but  what  were  his  per- 
'i  sonality,  character,  position,  and  so  forth? 

f  2.  What  were  his  general  qualifications  as  a  reporter — alertness,  character,  bias? 

3.  What  were  his  special  qualifications  and  disqualifications  as  a  reporter  of 
j,  the  matters  here  treated? 

1  a.  How  was  he  interested  in  the  events  related? 

t  b.  How  was  he  situated  for  observation  of  the  events? 

r  c.  Had  he  the  necessary  general  and  technical  knowledge  for  learning  and 

reporting  the  events? 

J  **  Anon.  “Mr.  Mann  and  the  Teachers  of  the  Boston  Schools,”  North  American 

■  Review,  LX  (1845),  pp.  224-46. 

j  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  Horace  Mann  and  the  Common  School  Revival  in  the  United 

I  States.  New  York;  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1898.  p.  193. 

**  Cubberley,  E.  P.  Public  Education  in  the  United  States.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  1919.  p.  279. 

Vincent,  op.  cit.,  chaps,  viii-xj  and  Bernheim,  op.  cit.,  chap.  iv. 
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4.  How  soon  after  the  events  was  the  document  written?  For  one  purpose  the 
century  of  composition  may  be  sufficient ;  for  another  the  very  hour  may  be 
essential. 

5.  How  was  the  document  written,  from  memorj',  after  consultation  with 
others,  after  checking  the  facts,  or  by  combining  earlier  trial  drafts? 

6.  How  is  the  document  related  to  other  documents? 

a.  Is  it  an  original  source;  wholly  or  in  part? 

b.  If  the  latter,  what  parts  are  original;  what  borrowed;  whence?  How 
credible  are  the  borrowed  materials? 

c.  How  and  how  accurately  is  the  borrowing  done? 

d.  How  is  the  borrowed  material  changed;  how  used? 

The  skillful  historical  worker  will  answer  such  questions 
for  a  given  document  with  facility  and  a  high  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy  j  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  determining  not  merely  the 
credibility  of  the  document  as  a  whole  but  of  each  particular 
statement  in  it. 

In  a  later  article  the  writer  will  consider  the  use  and  the 
interpretation  of  historical  materials.  [Voi.  ix,  No.  i.] 


i  ■/  i 


The  first  issue  of  the  Junior-Senior  High  School  Clearing 
House  appeared  in  September.  This  new  journal  succeeds 
the  Junior  High  School  Clearing  House,  formerly  edited  by 
S.  O.  Rorem,  now  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Lebanon,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Forrest  E.  Long,  Arthur  D. 
Whitman,  and  Dorothy  I.  Mulgrave,  the  active  directors  of  the 
new  magazine,  are  members  of  the  department  of  secondary 
education  of  New  York  University.  Many  of  the  sponsors  and 
active  contributors  to  the  Junior  High  School  Clearing  House 
are  also  associate,  editors. 

Each  issue  of  the  new  magazine  is  devoted  to  a  special  topic. 
The  first  issue  considers  “the  secondary  school  and  articula¬ 
tion”  j  the  second  will  be  devoted  to  “curricular  innovations.” 
The  aim  of  the  editors  is  “to  stress  the  progressive  practices  of 
secondary  schools  and  the  significant  points  of  view  of  those 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  dealing  with  the  vital  problems  of 
adolescent  education.” 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  Educational  Research  Bulletin  makes  its  bow  for 
1930  in  a  new  format.  We  hope  you  like  the  cover. 
Confidentially,  we — the  editorial  “we” — are  quite  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  it.  When  we  started  the  Journal  of  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  with  its  “aztec”  colored  cover  and  symbol,  we  could 
not  show  partiality,  so  the  Bulletin  also  went  to  an  artist  to 
have  its  format  designed. 

He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  type  we  used  last 
year  so,  not  being  able  to  withstand  the  criticism  of  the  artist, 
here  we  are  with  larger  type,  more  pages,  and  a  designed  cover. 
Since  the  Bulletin  is  “going  on  nine  years  old,”  it  really 
seems  about  time  for  it  to  have  outgrown  homemade  designs. 
These  fine  feathers  are  only  intended  to  enhance  its  offerings. 
Our  purpose  is  still  to  present  accounts  of  research  studies,  sum¬ 
maries  of  important  magazine  articles,  reviews  of  books  and 
pamphlets,  and  announcements  of  new  tests  in  such  short  com¬ 
pass  that  the  contents  of  a  whole  issue  may  be  read  at  a  sitting. 

J.  H.  M. 

Many  educators  read  accounts  of  research  studies  who 
have  no  inclination  to  do  such  delving  themselves. 
The  author’s  conclusions  interest  them,  they  want  to 
know  how  he  gathered  his  evidence,  what  assumptions  underlay 
his  hypothesis,  and  why  he  became  interested  in  the  problem. 
They  sometimes  find  themselves  handicapped  by  the  inability 
to  appraise  the  study  satisfactorily  because  of  unfamiliarity  with 
the  devices  used.  One  may  appraise  a  work  of  art  without 
being  an  artist  or  even  master  of  sufficient  technique  to  copy  itj 
but,  if  one’s  appraisal  is  to  have  more  than  personal  value,  it 
must  be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  laws  which 
govern  such  artistic  productions.  So  also,  one  who  has  sufficient 
familiarity  with  certain  standards  of  judgment  may  fairly  ap¬ 
praise  research  studies  without  himself  having  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  such  techniques. 

In  the  interest  of  the  reader  of  research — not  the  research 
worker — the  Educational  Research  Bulletin  proposes  to 
have  a  series  of  articles  written  by  experts  on  certain  research 
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methods  used  in  education — historical  method,  the  case  study, 
activity  analysis,  survey,  and  experiment.  Definitions  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  each  method  will  be  given  in  plain  and  simple 
terms.  The  functions  of  each  method  will  be  listed}  the  types 
of  situations  in  which  each  ought  to  be  used  will  be  named; 
and  cautions  will  be  formulated.  In  short,  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  present  in  concise  and  simple  fashion  the  standards  by 
which  each  type  of  research  may  be  judged. 

These  articles  are  not  prepared  for  the  expert  in  educational 
research.  He  may  read  them  if  he  will;  he  is  urged  to  criticize 
them — directly  in  the  columns  of  this  Bulletin — if  he 
wishes.  But  he  must  not  expect  to  learn  truths  he  never  heard 
before,  because  these  articles  aspire  to  be  just  simple  statements 
of  some  facts  which  all  well-trained  research  workers  know. 
They  are  for  the  laymen,  not  the  expert.  The  purpose  is  to 
suggest  to  the  lay-reader  a  simple  set  of  standards  by  which  to 
judge  what  he  reads.  He  is  no  longer  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
inept  research  worker’s  preference  as  to  methods  and  conclu¬ 
sions,  but  he  will  judge  by  standards  of  his  own. 

This  series  of  articles  begins  in  this  issue.  We  are  fortunate 
to  use  as  the  introduction  an  article  which  does  not  belong 
to  the  series,  but  which  bears  upon  the  topic  from  the  expert’s 
point  of  view — “Difficulties  in  Educational  Research”  by  W.  S. 
Monroe,  of  the  University  of  Illinois.  If  there  are  pitfalls 
which  the  expert  must  avoid,  dangers  also  beset  the  path  of  the 
uninitiated. 

The  first  article  of  the  series — “Historical  Research  in  Edu¬ 
cation”  by  H.  G.  Good — appears  in  this  issue.  Sources  are  the 
topic  of  this  article.  In  the  next  issue  Mr.  Good  will  tell  of 
methods  and  standards.  The  readers  also  have  other  good 
things  in  store  for  them.  Mr.  Maxfield  will  write  on  the  case- 
study  method;  Mr.  Reeder,  the  questionnaire  method;  Mr. 
Charters,  activity  analysis;  Mr.  Holy,  the  survey;  Mr.  Ander¬ 
son,  the  interview;  and  Mr.  Tyler,  the  experiment. 

Secondary  to  this  series  will  be  a  group  of  shorter  articles 
on  techniques  and  devices.  R.  L.  Morton  has  already  sent 
in  a  short  article  about  the  misuses  of  the  term  “percentile.” 
Mr.  Billett  will  tell  the  standards  of  judging  parallel  groups; 
Mr.  Tyler  will  discuss  assumptions.  Sampling,  weighting,  con- 
trolled-group  techniques,  rotation  method,  and  certain  statis- 
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tical  measures  will  be  considered  in  turn.  The  value  of  con¬ 
clusions  drawn  from  a  few,  well-chosen  cases  will  be  discussed. 
Suggestions  of  topics  which  may  be  added  to  the  list  as  the  series 
unfolds  will  be  welcomed,  and  criticisms  of  the  attempts  will  be 
carefully  appraised. 

There  is  no  aspiration  to  produce  a  compendium  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  research  in  education.  This  is  an  attempt  to  supplement 
by  short  sketches  for  the  layman  the  rather  voluminous  body 
of  literature  on  this  subject. 

J.  H.  M. 

The  Department  of  Parental  Education  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  in  co-operation  with  the  Ohio  State 
University  issued  in  December  the  first  number  of  the 
magazine,  T he  Better  Parents  Bulletin^  designed  for  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  parents  of  Ohio.  The  publication  of  this  magazine 
is  in  accordance  with  the  growing  need  felt  for  adult  education 
all  over  the  United  States.  This  new  venture,  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Dr.  Jessie  Allen  Charters,  head  of  the  Division  of 
Adult  Education  at  Ohio  State  University  and  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Parental  Education,  and  Dr.  Amalie  K.  Nelson,  a 
trained  psychologist  and  assistant  in  the  Department,  has  for 
its  program  that  which  “will  help  parents  to  make  better  homes 
and  to  bring  up  better  and  happier  children,”  and  promises  to 
be  practical  and  helpful. 

The  Bulletin  lists  as  requisites  for  a  department  of  paren¬ 
tal  education:  leadership  training,  parents’  study  groups,  study 
materials,  demonstration  centers  (nursery  through  high  school), 
teacher  training  for  the  demonstration  schools,  experts — psy¬ 
chologists,  psychiatrists,  pediatricians,  field  workers. 

Under  such  leadership,  with  such  purposes  in  view,  and 
with  such  an  outlook,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  success 
for  this  project.  After  January,  1930,  the  magazine  will  ap¬ 
pear  monthly.  If  name  and  address  are  sent,  it  will  be  mailed 
to  you  as  a  service  from  your  State  University  and  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 


E.  D.  D. 


Smith,  Elsie  Wardley.  .“Mental  Confusion  in  Arithmetic,”  Forum  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  VII  (1929),  pp.  211-26. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  emotional  stability  is  a  very  important  factor 
in  determining  scholastic  success  in  any  subject.  Particularly  is  this  true  in 
arithmetic.  Miss  Smith,  in  making  a  study  of  the  mental  processes  of  girls 
in  their  first  year  at  college,  has  determined  their  emotional  status  through 
Introspective  reports  of  their  feelings  while  taking  tests  in  arithmetical  com¬ 
putations. 

Two  rather  surprising  findings  are  made  in  this  study.  In  the  first  place, 
mental  confusion  seems  rather  common  among  students,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  there  is  practically  no  relationship  between  intelligence  and  emotional 
stability.  It  is  also  found  that  students  who  are  prone  to  be  upset  emotionally 
can  overcome  this  handicap  to  a  great  extent,  not  so  much  by  sheer  will 
power  as  by  avoiding  the  occasion  of  its  arising. 

Whitney,  Frederick  L.  “The  Present  Status  of  the  Junior  College  Move¬ 
ment,”  High  School  Teacher,  V  (1929),  pp.  33S-37,  356. 

According  to  this  article,  there  were  382  junior  colleges  in  1927-28,  146 
of  which  were  public  junior  colleges.  Of  these  40  per  cent  were  organized 
during  the  years  1926  and  1927,  Iowa  and  California  contributing  13  and  12 
new  junior  colleges  respectively  during  that  period.  The  public  junior  col¬ 
leges  fall  into  two  general  classifications,  namely,  those  locally  supported  and 
controlled  and  those  supported  wholly  or  in  a  large  part  from  state  funds. 
While  the  author  was  unable  to  determine  definitely  the  division  of  the  146 
public  junior  colleges  in  these  two  groups,  it  appears  that  at  least  23  are 
entirely,  or  in  part,  dependent,  upon  state  subsidies.  Of  the  232  private  in¬ 
stitutions,  approximately  two-thirds  are  denominational  and  most  of  the 
remainder  private  undertakings. 

During  the  year  the  study  was  carried  on,  it  was  estimated  that  at  least 
forty-five  thousand  students  received  training  in  junior  colleges.  Prior  to 
the  last  legislative  session  fifteen  states  had  made  legal  provision  for  some 
kind  of  junior  college. 

Crawford,  C.  C.  “The  How-To-Study  Course  in  the  High  School,”  School 
Review,  XXVIII  (1930),  pp.  16-28. 

Various  attacks  have  been  made  on  the  problem  of  teaching  pupils  how 
to  study,  the  more  common  one  being  that  of  placing  in  the  hands  of  the 
pupils  pamphlets  which  have  been  written  by  psychologists,  school  principals, 
and  classroom  teachers. 

Now  the  suggestion  is  brought  to  us,  from  a  writer  who  has  made  careful 
studies  in  this  field,  that  the  high  school  should  give  a  definite  course  in  how 
to  study,  resembling  the  secondary-school  ordinary  courses  in  as  far  as  credits, 
hours,  teachers,  textbooks,  and  assignments  are  concerned.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  such  a  course  are  cogently  discussed.  The  writer  also  points  out 
the  fallacies  in  some  of  the  arguments  used  against  the  giving  of  a  general 
course  in  this  field. 
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Rhodes,  Earl  N.  “The  Extent  to  Which  Graduates  from  Differentiated 
Curricula  of  Teachers  Colleges  Teach  in  Their  Specialized  Fields,”  Educa¬ 
tional  Administration  and  Supervision,  XV'  (1929),  pp.  667-77. 

A  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  number  of  graduates  from  the 
Bloomsburg,  Pennsylvania,  State  Teachers  College,  and  the  number  securing 
teaching  positions,  in  or  out  of  fields  of  definite  preparation,  shows  an  in¬ 
creasing  oversupply  of  those  trained  for  teaching  in  primary,  intermediate, 
and  junior  high  school  during  the  five  years  from  1924  to  1928  inclusive. 
There  was  a  distinct  shortage  of  teachers  trained  for  rural  schools.  Consider¬ 
able  teaching  out  of  fields  of  special  training  was  found.  The  study  is  care¬ 
fully  made  and  well  presented. 

Light,  W.  L.  “High  School  Pupils  Rate  Teachers,”  School  Revieze, 
XXXVIII  (1930),  pp.  28-33. 

If  teachers  rate  pupils,  why  should  not  pupils  rate  teachers?  The  high- 
school  pupils  described  in  this  interesting  article  actually  did  rate  their  teach¬ 
ers  by  indicating  the  one  they  liked  best,  next  best,  and  so  on.  They  also 
stated  the  qualities  which  they  liked  best  and  least  in  a  teacher.  Good  dis¬ 
position,  impartiality,  ability  to  explain  clearly,  and  discipline,  in  the  order 
named,  were  the  qualities  best  liked.  Partiality,  unpleasant  disposition,  lack 
of  discipline,  and  poor  explanation,  in  the  order  named,  were  the  qualities 
least  liked. 

Shannon,  J.  R.  “The  Influence  of  Geographical  Location  of  Teacher- 
Training  Institutions  on  the  Personnel  of  High  School  Teachers,”  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration  and  Supervision,  XV  (1929),  pp.  693-99. 

For  3,808  teachers  in  Indiana  high  schools  in  1927-28,  the  correlation 
between  years  of  teaching  experience  and  distance  between  home  and  college 
attended,  was  -f  .06  —  .01.  “This  negligible  correlation  shows  that  there  is 
practically  nothing  to  the  suspicion  that  teachers  who  drift  into  the  profession 
because  of  the  circumstances  of  geographical  location  of  teacher-training  insti¬ 
tutions  are  less  sincere  or  less  competent,  and  consequently  destined  to  early 
withdrawal.”  The  short  tenure  of  the  teachers  studied — a  median  experience 
of  between  five  and  six  years — suggests  that  perhaps  the  greater  number  of 
them  drift  into  teaching  without  real  consideration  or  knowledge  of  its  prob¬ 
lems,  opportunities,  demands,  or  satisfactions. 

Clem,  Orlie  M.,  and  Malloy,  Kathie  V.  “Some  Individual  Differences 
of  Pupils  in  One  Typical  Junior  High  School,”  Educational  Administration 
cmd  Supervision,  XVI  (1930),  pp.  39-52. 

In  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School,  of  Syracuse,  776  pupils  in  the  Grades 
VII,  VIII,  IX  were  studied  as  to  age  and  grade  distribution,  course  elected, 
place  of  birth,  physical  condition;  health,  nationality,  education  and  occupa¬ 
tion  of  parents;  attendance  of  pupils  at  movies,  theatres,  and  musicals;  interest 
in  music,  reading,  magazines,  pictures,  and  future  school  plans;  amount  of 
time  spent  in  home  study,  activities,  pastimes,  and  work  of  pupils. 

The  results  of  this  investigation  are  shown  in  twenty-four  tables.  As 
would  be  expected,  a  wide  variation  is  found  in  each  factor  studied.  No  use 
is  suggested  for  this  material  in  the  education  of  the  boys  and  girls  concerned. 
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In  Paper  Covers 

Committee  on  Elementary  Education  of  the  New  York  Council  of 
Superintendents.  Cardinal  Objectives  in  Elementary  Education.  Al¬ 
bany,  New  York:  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1929.  188  pp. 
The  cardinal  objectives  of  the  public  elementary  school  are  to  help  every 
child: 

1.  To  understand  and  practice  desirable  social  relationships 

2.  To  discover  and  develop  his  own  desirable  individual  aptitudes 

3.  To  cultivate  the  habit  of  critical  thinking 

4.  To  appreciate  and  desire  worth-while  activities 

5.  To  gain  command  of  the  common  integrating  knowledge  and  skills 

6.  To  develop  a  sound  body  and  normal  mental  attitudes 

Some  of  the  activities  used  by  teachers  to  secure  these  objectives  were: 
“Making  Vegetable  Soup,”  “A  Grocery  Store,”  “Making  Our  Dictionaries,” 
“The  Ways  of  Bees,”  “Making  a  Star  Book,”  “From  Pulp  to  Christmas 
Card,”  and  “Budgets  and  Cash  Accounts.”  While  this  study  represents  a 
genuine  contribution,  it  leaves  unanswered  the  following  critical  questions: 
First,  are  these  the  best  activities  for  securing  the  cardinal  objectives  stated 
above?  Second,  how  are  activities  of  this  type  best  Integrated  to  secure  con¬ 
tinued  practice  in  the  attainment  of  the  objective?  There  is  clearly  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  organization  which  will  give  additional  practice  on  certain  of  the 
skills  or  attitudes  but  which  will  not  result  in  formalism.  However,  teachers, 
administrators,  and  other  curriculum  makers  can  read  this  book  with  much 
profit. 

Edgar  Dale 

Lindsey,  Morton  C.  A  Study  of  Bus  Transfortation  in  Consolidated  Schools 
with  Sfecijic  Recommendations  for  the  Established  Consolidated  School  at 
Monsey,  New  York.  New  York:  New  York  University,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  1929.  127  pp. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  analyze  the  problem  of  bus  transportation 
In  Its  various  aspects  and  then  to  apply  these  principles  to  a  particular  school 
district.  Among  the  phases  of  bus  transportation  studied,  the  item,  the  relative 
cost  of  public  versus  private  ownership  of  school  buses,  will  no  doubt  interest 
boards  of  education  most.  On  the  basis  of  the  ten  districts  studied  in  this 
connection  the  ownership  of  the  bus  by  the  board  of  education  seemed  to  be 
the  most  economical.  The  writer,  however,  states  that  “No  one  knows  whether 
the  privately  owned  conveyance  is  more  economical  than  the  publicly  owned 
one.”  The  principles  set  up  were  applied  to  a  consolidated  school  district 
at  Monsey,  New  York,  on  the  basis  of  which  detailed  recommendations  for 
the  transportation  of  the  pupils  In  this  district  were  made. 

T.  C.  Holy 

Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education.  Refort  of  the  Thorndike  In¬ 
telligence  Examination,  Part  III,  as  Administered  in  the  Connecticut  State 
Normal  Schools.  Hartford,  Connecticut:  State  Board  of  Education,  1927. 
38  pp. 

This  bulletin  reports  an  attempt  to  use  intelligence  tests  as  a  basis  for  selec¬ 
tion  of  students  and  general  prognosis  in  the  Connecticut  Normal  Schools. 
As  In  more  recent  studies,  there  Is  a  positive  correlation  between  intelligence 
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scores  and  scholastic  success  whether  measured  by  persistence  in  college  or  by 
scholarship  ratings.  However,  the  correlation  is  so  low  that  the  intelligence 
test  can  only  be  used  with  safety  when  it  supplements  other  evidences  of 
scholastic  fitness. 

R.  W.  Tyler 

Ward,  Frank  Earl,  and  May,  Grace  G.  L.  A  Guide  to  Freshman  English. 
Burgess-Roseberry,  1929.  76  pp.  (Mimeographed) 

The  authors  of  this  valuable  treatise  were  concerned  with  building  a  course 
in  English  for  college  Freshmen  that  would  be  sound  from  the  standpoints 
both  of  English  and  of  psychology.  With  these  basic  criteria,  they  proceeded 
to  formulate  a  syllabus  for  English  101-102  at  Macalester  College. 

The  scheme  of  the  syllabus  is  illustrated  in  a  “condensed  list  of  assign¬ 
ments  (first  semester).”  There  are  three  meetings  each  week:  one  lecture, 
one  quiz,  and  one  conference;  also  five  assignments.  For  those  deficient  in 
grammar  and  spelling,  there  are  five  meetings  each  week.  The  assignments 
are  specific  and  clear.  The  subject  of  each  lecture  for  the  year  is  announced, 
and  the  student  is  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done  or 
as  to  the  necessity  of  its  accomplishment  according  to  schedule. 

One  of  the  distinctive  values  of  the  outline  is  the  attention  given  to  oral 
as  well  as  written  English.  The  syllabus  is  an  excellent  production  and  has  a 
distinct  value  for  teachers  of  English  in  both  college  and  secondary  schools. 

C.  C.  McCracken 

Books  to  Read 

Prosser,  C.  A.,  and  Allen,  C.  R.  Have  We  Keft  the  Faith?  America  at 
the  Crossroads  in  Education.  New  York:  Century  Company,  1929. 
xvi  -f  429  pp. 

In  this  book  the  authors  set  out  to  answer  the  question  which  the  title 
poses,  and  the  answer  they  give  is  an  emphatic  “No.”  It  is  likely  that  their 
interest  is,  for  the  most  part,  in  promoting  the  intelligence  of  the  citizen. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  the  present  book,  where  they  say:  “Some  of  the 
issues  involved  in  the  struggle  between  the  conservative  and  the  progressive 
educators  of  this  country  can  be  decided  only  by  the  citizen.  If  he  is  to 
discharge  this  responsibility  intelligently,  he  must  understand  the  present 
situation  in  the  schools,  and  the  vital  issues  at  stake  in  the  controversy.  This 
book  undertakes  to  furnish  him  information  concerning  these  matters.” 

In  thirty-odd  chapters  of  the  book  the  fact  that  education  is  slow  to  change 
to  meet  social  conditions,  and  even  scientific  discoveries,  is  stated,  re-stated, 
and  then  stated  again.  Education  is  scored  on  all  counts:  objectives,  curricula, 
and  teaching  methods.  If  one  wants  to  get  quickly  to  the  gist  of  this  plea, 
the  authors’  conclusions  concerning  the  difficulties  with  the  present  educa¬ 
tional  system  are  stated  briefly  in  the  foreword  on  pages  xi-xii;  if  one  wants 
to  glimpse  the  nature  of  the  solution  which  they  will  likely  propose,  their 
“dream,”  which  “is  not  all  a  dream,”  is  presented  in  the  final  chapter,  “A 
Prophecy.”  Between  this  beginning  and  ending  the  conclusions  are  amplified 
and  the  prophecy  implied — all  in  an  interesting,  at  least,  a  different,  style. 

H.  Gordon  Hullfish 
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Johnson,  Mary  Hooker.  The  Dean  in  the  High  School.  New  York: 
Professional  and  Technical  Press,  1929.  374  pp. 

The  subtitle  of  the  book  is  “A  record  of  experience  and  experiment  in 
the  secondary  schools.”  It  was  originally  planned  and  partly  written  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Edith  M.  Tuttle,  who  was  associated  with  the  author  at  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School  in  New  York  City.  The  book  is  designed 
to  answer  the  questions  repeatedly  asked  as  to  the  duties  and  kind  of  work  ^ 
performed  by  a  dean  of  girls,  the  amount  of  vocational,  clinical,  and  extra¬ 
curricular  counseling  she  gives,  and  her  relations  to  other  counselors,  such  as 
teachers,  social  workers,  and  parents. 

The  author’s  general  answer  to  the  question  above  is  quoted: 

The  specific  functions  of  deans  are  social  in  nature.  The  aid  of  their  work  is  the 
development  of  better  persons,  through  guiding  youth  to  make  more  satisfactory  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  means  that  they  employ  are  the  guidance  of  groups  and  individuals  and  the 
organization  of  activities  which  will  carry  out  the  aim  of  their  work.  A  high:school 
dean,  then,  is  a  teacher,  an  administrator,  a  director  of  social  activities,  and  a  guide  for 
boys  and  girls. 

The  booklist  will  be  suggestive  to  young  women  who  are  just  entering 
this  kind  of  work.  The  most  valuable  references  in  it  for  other  personnel 
officers  are  the  addresses  of  national  agencies  of  social  education.  The  peculiar  k 

contribution  of  this  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  has  gathered  together  the  | 

practical  materials  used  in  a  city  high  school  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  r 

^  Esther  Allen  Gaw  | 

Johnson,  Marietta.  Youth  in  a  World  of  Men.  New  York:  John  Day  I 
Company,  1929.  xii  -f  305  pp.  I 

This  author,  writing  from  the  seclusion  of  a  chosen  educational  cloister,  r 

describes  a  utopian  education  which  many  of  her  readers  would  like  to  emu-  | 

late,  but  they  must  work  with  the  instruments  at  hand  in  a  workaday  world.  » 

The  elements  in  her  credo  are  often  dogmatically  stated,  but  they  are  as  often 
delightfully  illustrated.  Although  many  years  of  successful  practice  in  a 
private  school  are  gathered  up  in  the  aphorisms  of  this  book,  many  readers 
would  prefer  to  reach  these  educational  heights  by  clambering  over  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  scientific  studies  rather  than  by  leaping  like  a  chamois  from  dogma 
to  dogma.  \ 

J.  MacLatchy  i 

Wright,  Arthur  D.,  and  Gardner,  George  E.  HaWs  Lectures  on  School 
Keefing.  Hanover,  New  Hampshire:  Dartmouth  Press,  1929.  192  pp. 

The  editors  and  the  Dartmouth  Press  have  rendered  an  important  service 
in  reprinting,  on  the  centennial  of  its  appearance,  the  first  edition  of  the 
oldest  book  on  education  published  in  the  United  States  in  the  English 
language.  These  lectures  not  only  reveal  Samuel  Read  Hall  as  an  outstanding 
educator  but  also  constitute  an  invaluable  source  of  information  concerning 
educational  conditions  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  To  the  original  text,  the 
editors  have  added  a  full  account  of  Hall’s  life,  with  a  selected  bibliography, 
a  complete  biliography  of  his  published  works,  and  an  index.  It  is  unfor¬ 
tunate,  however,  that  in  the  alleged  interests  of  “readability”  the  account  of 
Hall’s  life  and  work  is  incompletely  and  inexactly  documented  and  that 
certain  unwarranted  claims  are  made  for  Hall’s  priority. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 
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/^EOGRAPHY  Practice  Tests  have  been  prepared  by  M.  E. 

Branom,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Geography,  Harris 
Teachers  College,  St.  Louis,  and  published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  City,  as  practice  tests  in  advanced  geog¬ 
raphy.  These  tests  follow  the  outline  commonly  used  in  sixth- 
and  seventh-grade  geography.  The  exercises  will  probably 
prove  valuable  as  a  series  of  written  assignments  for  geography, 
as  a  type  of  remedial  instruction  to  be  used  after  diagnostic 
1  tests  have  been  given,  and  as  a  means  of  stimulating  pupils  to 
greater  endeavor. 

A  TEST  designed  to  measure  the  approximate  number  of 
words  known  by  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  who  come 
from  foreign-language  homes  has  recently  been  announced.  It 
t  is  the  Centennial  Test  of  Word  Meanings,  I,  prepared  by  Prin- 
cipal  H.  S.  Hill  and  distributed  by  the  author  whose  address  is 
I  Centennial  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  test  is  the  result 
V  of  several  years  of  classroom  experimentation  to  determine  the 
bases  for  classifying  Italian-American  pupils  in  the  primary 
‘  grades.  It  is  not  primarily  a  test  to  diagnose  the  particular  dif- 
l  Acuities  pupils  are  having  with  words  but  rather  to  determine 
I  the  size  of  their  English  vocabulary  in  order  to  discover  their 
I  readiness  to  read. 

The  test  contains  fifty  exercises  constructed  by  selecting 
words  found  in  the  first  thousand  words  of  the  Gates  Primary 
Reading  Vocabulary.  In  determining  the  validity  of  the  test 
f  as  a  measure  of  the  size  of  vocabulary,  the  results  from  the 

i  fifty  exercises  were  correlated  with  the  results  obtained  by 

sampling  each  fifth  word  from  the  first  thousand  of  the  Gates 
I  list.  The  coefficient  of  about  .90  indicates  that  the  test  is  prob- 

[  ably  a  good  index  of  the  size  of  the  children’s  primary  reading 

k  vocabulary  in  English.  The  reliability  coefficient  reported  is 

I  not  the  usual  reliability  coefficient  but  is  the  retesting  coefficient 

^  which  does  not  take  into  account  the  sampling  error.  The  re¬ 

testing  coefficient  of  .98  indicates  that  the  test  is  objectively 
scored  and  the  pupil’s  relative  standing  on  the  test  is  likely  to 
be  duplicated  when  the  same  test  is  taken  again.  The  test  mav 
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be  useful  for  other  schools  which  deal  with  children  of  foreign 
language  background. 

Aset  of  twenty-five  Instructional  Tests  in  Biology,  one  for 
each  unit  of  a  course  in  elementary  biology  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  J.  G.  Blaisdell  and  published  by  the  World  Book 
Company,  Yonkers-on-Hudson,  New  York.  The  tests  include 
1,250  items  selected  from  the  common  material  contained  in 
widely  used  textbooks  in  biology.  The  material  has  also  been 
checked  against  several  state  and  city  courses  of  study.  The 
extensive  sampling  of  material  should  help  to  make  them  quite 
valid  as  information  tests.  No  evidence  has  been  submitted  to 
show  the  reliability  of  the  individual  tests  in  the  set,  but  the 
combined  scores  from  all  twenty-five  tests  should  be  highly 
reliable.  Norms  have  been  obtained  from  high-school  students 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Oregon.  These  instructional  tests  should  be 
most  useful  as  a  means  of  determining  the  average  class  achieve¬ 
ment  in  information  for  each  unit  of  work  and  as  a  stimulus  for 
pupil  endeavor. 

Anew  test  in  secondary-school  biology  called  Test  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Biology  has  recently  been  made  by  Merwin  E.  Oakes 
and  Samuel  R.  Powers,  both  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  and  published  by  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  It  is  self-adminis¬ 
tering  and  can  be  given  in  one  high-school  period  of  forty  min¬ 
utes,  without  keeping  time  on  each  part  separately.  This  makes 
the  test  easier  to  give  than  many  others.  The  content  of  the 
test  was  checked  against  the  better  known  curriculum  studies  in 
biology  so  that  it  should  represent  a  reasonably  valid  test  of  in¬ 
formation.  Unfortunately,  no  attempt  is  made  to  test  other 
desirable  objectives  in  biology,  such  as  ability  to  use  scientific 
method,  ability  to  apply  biological  principles,  or  accuracy  of 
observation.  Although  the  test  contains  only  one  hundred 
items,  the  average  reliability  coefficient  has  been  found  to  be 
.91.  Hence  it  is  a  very  reliable  informational  test  for  group 
measurement  and  can  be  used  with  caution  in  determining  the 
achievement  of  individual  pupils.  Two  forms  of  the  test  are 
available. 
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